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Monthly Summary. 


Arrica—Our latest advices from the West 
Coast speak of the continuance of war be- 
tween the people of Ibadan and of Ijaye. 
The former are friendly with the king of 
Dahomey, and at the last fight are reported 
to have had 800 of their number killed, the 
Ijaye men having received orders to make 
no prisoners. A correspondent informs us 
that this disastrous war is putting a stop to 
trade. Missionaries are in both the hostile 
districts, but they cannot communicate with 
one another. 

The Liberia Herald alleges that the Sun- 
beam—the Niger expedition steamer—hav- 
ing been xfer to obtain the services of a 
sufficient number of Kroomen, in the ordi- 
nary way, had invited a number on board 
to dinner, and, having made them drunk, 
made off with them. Similar deceptions to- 
ward the Kroomen are said to have been 
aig ete by the French emigrant ships, and 

y regular slave-traders. They decoy the 
natives on board under the pretence of hiring 
them for the accustomed labour in loading, 
down in the bights and rivers to the South 
coast, and then carry them off as regular 
slaves. Several instances of this kind had 
occurred down on the Kroo coast. 

The three American vessels, South Shore, 
Star of the Union, and Castilian, chartered 
by the American Colonization Society to 
convey from Florida, the Africans recap- 
tured from slavers bearing American colours, 
had landed 1135 out of 1810 shipped, shew- 
ing'a mortality, on the passage from America 





back to Africa, of 678, or considerably more 
than one half. It is said that a negro-trader 
offered one hundred thousand dollars cash 
down, in Florida, “ for his pick of a hundred 
of these negroes.” 

The Custom-House_ returns from the port 
of Monrovia for the year — September 
30th, 1859, shew Imports, total, 143,854-00 
dols.; Exports, 190,369°22dols.; excess of 
Exports, 46,515 22 dols. 

Of the Imports, 86,651:00 dols was from 
the United States ; 31,908-00 dols. from Great 
Britain; 24,634°00 dols. from Hamburgh ;- 
439 dols. from Amsterdam; and 222 dola. 
from Italy. 

Of the Exports, 60,493°37 dols. was to the 
United States ; 62,996 dols. to Great Britain ; 
65,565 dols. to Hamburgh; and 1314'95 
to Sierra Leone. 

The Exports were, 495,194 gallons of palm,,. 
oils, 3833 tons of camwood, 2335 seit of 
ivory, 19,474 pounds of sugar, 10,707 gal- 
lons of molasses, 1007 pounds of coffee, and 
775 bushels of palm-kernels. 

There were imported 17,248 pounds of 
sugar, or 2226 pounds less than was ex- 
ported, and no molasses. The production of 
these articles is rapidly increasing. 

The 1007 pounds of coffee all came to the 
United States. A quantity, but not stated 
how much, went to Holland from another 

ort. 

The palm-kernels are a new article of com- 
merce. The palm-fruit ore like a peach, 
or plum, having a pulp, from which the 
common palm oil is extracted, and a stone, 
like a peach-stone, which has formerly been 
of no value. It is now found that the ker- 
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nel or “meat,” inside of the stone yields 
a superior oil. Of the 775 bushels exported, 
175 went to England and 600 to babesh, 

There are-in Liberia five other ports of 
entry, the returns from which are not be- 
fore us. 

The principal region for the production of 
_ and coffee is Bassa County, which 

as its own port of entry. 

Hottanp—The Bill for the abolition of 
Slavery in the Dutch West Indies has been 
laid before the Chambers, accompanied with 
statements of the arguments in its favour. 
The Government conceives that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to rally differing opinions 
so as to form a sufficient majority. The 
Minister for the Colonies has always had, and 
still has, the strongest desire to arrive at 
Slave emancipation as early as possible, and 
with as little danger as practicable. The 
measure is necessary, he says, as well for the 
interest of the colonies as that of the mother 
country, and therefore he will be rejoiced 
if it should full to his lot to contribute in any 
great degree to its success. The Govern- 
ment also ardently desires that the emanci- 
we should be promptly effected; and the 

inister declares his solemn intention of 
lending thereto his serious attention. The 
Bill is drawn up in conformity to various 
suggestions that had been thrown out in the 
Chambers. ‘The cost of emancipation is esti- 
mated at 13,859, 280 florins, independently of 
2,000,000 fur the encouragement of immi- 
gration. 

Unirep Strates—The great event of the 
last month has been the election of Mr, Abra- 
ham Lincoln to the Presidency, and of Mr. 
Hamlin to the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States. They are. both Republicans. The 
excitement in the South is very great, and 
“ disunion” meetings have been held in the 
* Cotton States.” They propose to hold 
““ Conventions,”’ for the purpose of discussing 
the question of “ succession from the North.” 
As far as was known, the Republican Can- 
didates had secured 169 electoral votes, being 
seventeen in excess of the number necessary 
to decide the election. 

Forty-nine evangelical ministers of the 
United States, had signed an address to Dr. 
Cheever,and a special meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Church of the Puritans had been 
held, to receive the address, which tenders 
W bene and encouragement in regard to 
the position which the church holds towards 
Slavery. It was drawn up by the Rev. J. R. 
W.Sloane, pastor of the Third Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in this city. The Rev. Mr. 
Davis moved a preamble embodying the 
above facts, and the following resolution: 

_Resolved —That their “ testimony of confidence 
and respect” is especially gratifying to us, now 
that ‘the work is great,” our pastor absent, and 
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there may be adversaries: that in its sentiments 
we recognise the spirit, and in its ‘* words of lofty 
cheer, quit you like men, be strong,” we hear the 
voice of the Master, “Be ye faithful unto 
death :” that we tender our sincere thanks to 
these dear brethren, and ask a continued remem- 
brance in their prayers, and the prayers of the 
faithful in the church they represent: that we 
rejoice greatly for the consolation of the good con- 
fidence they have as to our absent pastor: that 
we cheerfully accept the charge they give us to 
stand by and cordially sustain him ; and we here 
pledge ourselves to seek in his support the har- 
mony, purity, and edification of the church, and 
endeavour to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bonds of peace. 

At the-semi ‘centennial Jubilee meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, recently held at New 
York, the Rev. H. T. Cheever moved a re- 
solution to the effect, asking for the ap- 

intment of a Committee to report what 
urther action is necessary relative to the 
slave-trade on the coast of Africa as a feeder 
to the system of American Slavery, but he 
was ruled to be “ out of order,” and the re- 
port was ree 

The appeal to the Courts, on the subject of 
the election of the trustees of the Church of 
the Puritans, has been decided in favour of 
the Rev. Dr. Cheever and his friends. 

A brutal assault was committed on the 
19th of October, upon Mr. Lewis Tappan 
and his grandson, Mr. W. Barney, by Isaiah 
Rynders, United-States Marshal, in his office, 
whither Mr. Tappan had repaired to inquire 
whether arrangements could not be male to 
place in the Coloured Orphan Asylum three 
negro boys recently rescued from a slaver 
on the coast of Africa. The request excited 
Rynder’s ire, and he assaulted Mr. Tappan, 
who is upwards of seventy, and finally 
thrust him and his grandson out into the 
street. Mr. Tappan has entered an action 
against him for assault and battery. 

At the Convention of the Protestant Epis. 
copalian Church of the Diocese of New York, 
held in that city on the 27th of September 
last, Mr. John Jay made a long speech on 
the slave-trade, in the course of which he 
quoted extracts from Southern papers, to 
the effect that the trafic in negroes was 
openly carried on in the islets and creeks of 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Texas, whence the negroes were driven into 
the interior, and distributed amongst the cot- 
ton plantations. 

Charles Hudson, upwards of sixty years 
of age, has been convicted of murder in the 
second degree, he having killed his slave 
woman Jane, on the 4th of July last. The 
Jury fixed his sentence at eighteen years in 
the Penitentiary. Areport of this horrible 
deed is inserted in our present number, p. 308. 
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The announcement that the Rev. Mr. 
Bewley, a minister of the M. E. Church 
(North), was lately hung by a Texan mob, 
after being contradicted, is confirmed. The 
Texas Christian Advocate of October 18th, 
published at Galveston, has a letter from H. 
W. South, dated Wazahaskie, Texas, Octo- 
ber 4th, 1860, stating that Mr. Bewley was 
followed to the vicinity of Springfield, Mo., 
taken and brought back to Fort Worth, and, 
on the 13th of September 1860, was hung 
on the same limb of the same tree on which 
Mr. Crawford had been hung before. The 
letter found near Fort Worth was certainly 
addressed to Rev. Mr. Bewley. It is further 
said that the son-in-law of Mr. Bewley, Rev. 
Mr. Willett, has beentaken in Missouri, and 
is now on his way back to Fort Worth, 
where he will hang onthe same limb. This 
information is by letter from the eastward to 
a gentleman in Fort Worth. The only 
charge against Mr. Bewley mentioned in the 
article is, that a letter was certainly designed 
for him which came to Texas directed to a 
Rev. Mr. Bayley, which letter described an 
abolition plot. Strange evidence on which 
tohanga man! Yet Texas claims to be a 
civilized State. 

An agent of Geffrard, the President of 
the negro republic of Hayti, arrived lately at 
Alabama, by the mail boat from New Or- 
leans, for the purpose of enlisting emigrants 
among the free coloured population, to whom 
great inducements in the way of lands, ex- 
emption from taxes, &c., are held out in 
Hayti. He was provided with letters from 
the Mayor of New Orleans and others ; but 
there being no power in the local authori- 
ties to suspend the well-known law of pro- 
hibiting free negroes from entering the State 
of Alabama, the coloured ambassador was 
forced to retrace his steps, and return where 
he came from, though the law in this case 
was not applied in all its stringency. 

The Census returns shew that the number 
of slaves in Delaware has been reduced in 
ten years from 2298 to 1805—a difference 
of 485. The slaves are nearly all in one 
county (Sussex), and there is good reason 
to hope the system will be abolished in some 
way within a few years. 

The census of Baltimore shews a popula- 
tion of 214,037, of which 2313 are slaves. 
The increase of population in the last ten 
years is 44,913, while between the years 
1840 and 1850 it was 66,741, a difference of 
22,758. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, who cast his first 
vote for Washington, was taken by his son 
to the polls, that he might cast his last vote 
for Lincoln. As the venerable man, with 
flowing and silvery locks, entered the room, 
the crowd parted right andileft, and silently 
made way for him. 
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SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 


Mr. C. N. Piscuon, the chaplain of the 
Prussian Embassy at Constantinople, in the 
last number of the Zeitschrift der Morgen- 
lindischer Gesellschaft, has given a very com- 
plete account of Slavery in Turkey, includ- 
ing a historical sketch of the attempts to 
abolish the slave-trade, some considerations 
on the origin of Slavery, the principal pro- 
visions of the Mohammedan law in relation 
to the purchase, use, sale, and emancipatioo 
of slaves, and the means which promise tn 
aid in the entire abolition of Slavery. We 
reproduce the following extracts : 


** The open slave-trade was abolished by the 
reigning Sultan, Abdul Medjid, in 1855. In 
accordance with this prohibition, the public slave- 
markets were closed in Constantinople, and, soon 
after, in Smyrna, Alexandria, and Cairo. So far 
as European observation has gone, this pro- 
hibition has been carried out, but it of course 
does not extend to the traffic carried on in the 
within-doors. Now, as heretofure, every free 
person in the realm of the Osmanlis may buy, 
hire, sell, or rent slaves, inherit or receive them 
as a gift, or dispose of them in the same way. 

“The slaves have, within the household in 
which they are, a right to care, clothing, and 
education, as children of the house. Still, as 
slaves, they never have any voice, and are subject 
to the will of their master in all things, What 
slaves earn belongs to the master. Slaves pay 
no taxes, and are not bound to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. So long as they are slaves 
they can neither inherit any thing nor be 
guardians. Without the consent; of the master, 
they can enter into no valid obligation for debt. 
The master is justified in correcting his slaves for 
disobedience: he need only take care that he do 
not injure an eye or other member. The master’s 
right does not extend to life and death. Ifa 
master treats his slaves cruelly, they can bring a 
complaint against him if they have witnesses, 
and the authorities fine or punish him. If pos- 
sible, in such cases, the authorities emancipate 
the slave, if a Mohammedan, by purchase, out of 
taxes raised for general purposes. In the courts 
the testimony of slaves is not taken, if unsup- 
ported, against free men. Ifa slave is charged 
with crime, the master must pay the fine for him, 
For drunkenness, slaves are punished twice as 
severely as free men; for theft, but half as 
severely. The mutilation of a slave is punished 
but half as severely as the mutilation of free men. 

** Among the Turks, whose character as a 
nation is marked by great dignity, love of justice, 
and much more philanthropy than they usually 
receive credit for, cases of cruel treatment of 
slaves are very rare. One never hears of plan- 
tation labour, of overseers, of hunting-whips, or 
bloodhounds for hunting runaway slaves io 
Turkey. Faithful slaves generally receive the 
same treatment as faithful servants among us, 
and are very much attached to the house. Slave- 
children are usually brought up with the children 
of the master, and generally receive the same 
education. 
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“The most brilliant and most influential 
stations which slaves fill in Turkey are of course 
in the household of the Sultan. It is about 
thirty years since the white eunuchs of this 
household, prepared for their office by the Chris- 
tian monks of the Coptic monasteries of the Red 
Sea, have been dispensed with. Of this sort of 
slaves the number is now very small, and is con- 
stantly decreasing. They serve to guard the old 
seraglio, which has not been occupied by the court 
of the Sultan since the revolt of the Janissaries 
under Mahmoud II. On the other hand, there 
are still several hundred black eunuchs in the 
imperial household. All come from Nubia and 
Abyssinia. The chief of the eunuchs, the Bojuk 
Aga, or the Kizlar Agasy, is one of the most 
honourable officials intheempire. He has charge 
of the harem of the Sultan. In the harem all 
the women are slaves, acquired by purchase, in- 
heritance, or gift: there are among them several 
hundred black slaves, who do the coarser work of 
the household. The number of white slave wo- 
men is not less than two hundred. As there is 
none of equal birth with whom the Sultan can 
contract marriage, to avoid the evil results of 
Nepotism he selects from among his white slaves 
from four to seven First Women, or cadines. 
The first of these who bears him a son takes pre- 
cedence of the others, and receives the honours of 
the First Woman of the realm. If this son arrives 
at the throne, his mother becomes the Walide, 
the Sultan-mother, and usually has a very con- 
siderable influence in the affairs of state. Next 
in rank to the cadines are twelve gedikliks, who 
serve the Sultan personally. The others are 
divided into odas or rooms, each of which has its 
superintendant, and all are subject to the mistress 
of thecourt, who is called ketchoda. The younger 
slave-girls are brought up in a very carefully- 
guarded place until they arrive at the age of 
Raberty, when they are transferred to the harem. 

arriages between free Turks and slave-women 
from the harem of the Sultan are frequent, 
and it is not seldom that they are married to 
slaves who have been brought up in their own 
households. Mothers often purchase and educate 
slave-girls, to be married to their sons. By 
marriage they become free. 

“The price of slaves has risen considerably 
since the last century. The average price of a 
stout, well-formed black slave in Constantinople 
is from 50 to 200 dollars. White slave-girls of 
extraordinary beauty sell as high as 2000 dollars. 
The trade in white Circassian girls is now mostly 
carried on in the coffee-houses of Galata and 
Tophana, and is kept as secret from Europeans 
as possible. The average importation of slaves 
into Constantinople is now about 2000 from 
Egypt and 590 from the Caucasus annually. 

** Of late years there have been many cases of 
slaves leaving their masters and taking refuge in 
the houses of Christian Europeans. The convent 
of St. Benedetto has been made an asylum for 
them. Not one has ever been reclaimed by the 
Turkish police. The runaway slave-girls often 
fall into the hands of panderers, who, to the 
shame of the Christian name, carry on their vile 
trade undisturbed, in the Frank quarters of Con- 
stantinople. 

** Immediate abolition of Slavery in Turkey is 
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an impossibility: the Turks have no free servants. 
The Rayahs—Greeks, Armenians, and Jews—are 
served by free persons, as they are allowed to 
have no Mohammedan slaves. But these ser- 
vants are usually very lazy and unfaithful, and 
exceedingly unwilling to serve in Turkish houses. 
Slavery can be abolished only when the Sultan 
and the chief officers of the empire will give up 
their harems, as the service of the harems renders 
Slavery necessary; no free woman daring to 
appear unveiled before free men, even her nearest 
relatives. ‘The customs which are sanctified by 
the Koran can only be abolished by a change in 
the religion of the highest personages of the coun- 
try, and of this there is little hope, either by the 
childish project of the Greek Roman-Catholic 
Pitzipios, or through the splendid Bible lately 
presented to the Sultan in the name of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society.” 








THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Tue West-African Herald of the 13th 
October contains the following article, fully 
confirming the intelligence already conveyed 
in our columns, respecting the extent of the 
traffic in Negroes from the West Coast of 
Africa to Cuba. 


‘*We perceive by intelligence that reaches us 
from various quarters that there appears to be 
a sort of revival of the slave-trade on this coast. 
From ports between Cape St. Paul and Lagos, 
and from the South Coast, a great number of 
slaves have, since last December, been carried out 
of the country. We are not at present able to 
arrive at a correct estimate of the numbers ; but 
we have reason to believe that between the first 
day of January this year and the last day of 
August last, not less than 12,000 Africans, from 
the places we have mentioned, have been carried 
across the ocean into Slavery, in spite of the 
cruisers. Of what has been going on in this way 
to windward we do not at present speak, for we 
have really no information on this point. 

“For the truth of the following information 
we can vouch. On the 12th August last a large 
screw steamer left Whydah (the great seaport 
town of the kingdom of Dahomey) with 1200 
slaves, and got off clear. Whilst embarking 
these unfortunates, twenty-five were drowned in 
their chains in the surf by the upsetting of the 
canoes. This slave-steamer was eighteen days 
from Havana to Whydah. Our informant 
was in Whydah when this occurred, and saw the 
slaves shipped. He says further, in reference to 
this matter, ‘The greater part of these slaves 
were the produce of the king of Dahomey’s late 
excursions. Since Gezo (the late king) died, 
Badahung has made fourteen slave-hunting 
expeditions, When I was at Whydah, all the 
paths were closed, and legal trade had quite 
stopped on account of these wars. At this very 
moment while I am writing all the whites and 
headmen of Whydah are in Dahomey, whither 
they have gone in obedience to Badahung’s 
orders, to do honour to his custom, which is being 
carried on in tremendous style. Thousands of 
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fom are being sacrificed, and thousands are 
ept for the slavers.’ 

‘*Our informant does not tell us the name of the 
slave steamer, nor under what flag she sailed ; 
but he mentions that she arrived at Whydah on 
the 2d August, and sailed on the 12th. 

‘It may be interesting to our readers in England 
to know that the slave-merchants residing on the 
coast to leeward keep up among themselves a 
perfect system of intereommunication, and that 
they have the most wonderful means of informa- 
tion regarding the movements of the several 
cruisers on the station. 

‘** When a slaver is expected, there is always 
great activity and going to and fro of intelligent 
messengers. Certain flags are displayed which 
are intended to warn the slaver when she comes 
in sight that it is dangerous to anchor, or to 
inform her that she may do so with safety. The 
time of arrival for these ships is usually cal- 
culated with great precision ; the slaves are kept 
ready in the Bush till the day draws near, and 
are then taken down to the port of embarkation. 
If the expected slave-ship arrives, and the 
moment is propitious, a cargo of human beings is 
shipped in an incredibly short time—sometimes 
in two hours. But it is not unusual for a slaver 
to dodge about from place to place, waiting for 
the moment when she shall receive information 
that the coast is clear, and that she must hasten 
to the appointed port to receive cargo. Occa- 
sionally too, from one cause or another, they 
have to wait at the port for some days, as in the 
case of the slave-steamer that lately sailed from 
Whydah. 

‘The fortunes realized by slave-dealers have 
been enormous ; but it is remarkable that few 
dealers in the traffic die wealthy. The celebrated 
Mr. De Souza, who had at one time amassed by 
slave-trading so much wealth that he had 
literally kegs of cash lying about on the beach at 
Whydah, left nothing at his death. Similar has 
been the fate of many others we could name. 
It is with slave-merchants as with gamblers; 
they do not know when to leave off, and they 
tempt fortune too often. An exact history of 
the lives of one or two slave-dealers we have 
known would indeed comprise much matter more 
wonderful than many romances. We are not at 
this moment prepared to explain the causes of 
this apparent revival of the traffic in human 
flesh to the alarming extent that it has now 
reached; but we do most unhesitatingly express 
our firm conviction that the slave-trade cannot 
be put-an end to, unless the British people and 
Government will increase their stations and forts 
on this coast. ‘The ships of war cruising in the 
Bights do certainly succeed in capturing a slave- 
vessel now and then; but by far the greater 
number effect their passage safely across the 
ocean with their wretched human freight. Now, 
Government establishments on shore would pre- 
vent slaves being brought to the seaside and 
embarked. How is it on that part of Western 
Africa called the Gold Coast? The British have 
five forts, with a military force of 350 native 
soldiers commanded by white men. ‘There is, 
also, a civil establishment, consisting of a Go- 
vernor, a Chief-Justice, a Colonial Secretary, a 
Colonial Chaplain, four Civil Commandants of 
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out-stations, and a few other officers. The cost 
of the military establishment to England is about 
20,0007. per annum ; of the civil establishment 
we believe 4500. With these establishments the 
British exercise control and authority over a 
territory extending 20 miles in length, and from 
120 to 130 miles in breadth. The Dutch have 
within these limits three or four forts also. 
Within the range we have mentioned domestic 
Slavery exists it is true; but in so extremely 
modified a form, that those who understand the 
country best are far from considering the slaves 
as unhappily situated. 

* But,the exporting of slaves from this part of 
the country has long been put down by the 
British authorities. ‘The consequence is, that the 
native chiefs hereabouts do not dream now-a-days 
of going on slave-hunting excursions; and that 
the people, in place of seeking to kidnap and sell 
each other, have taken to tilling the ground, 
making palm-oil, and digging for gold. Hence 
beautiful plantations and pleasant villages may 
now be seen in many parts of the interior behind 
the Gold-Coast forts, where, thirty years back, 
the whole country was a waste and desert. 

We know what we are saying when we declare 
it to be our conviction, that with a present ex- 
penditure of 50,0007. in establishing stations in 
the Bight of Benin, and with an annual expense 
of 25,000/. to maintain them, England will have 
no great difficulty in extinguishing the odious 
slave-trade in that region. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the government of these settlements 
have recently found themselves reluctantly com- 
pelled to abandon Quittah fort on the slave-coast, 
a little to leeward of Cape St. Paul’s. This is a 
pity, as we believe that station was serviceable 
as affording the means of checking the plans of 
slave-merchants and slave-ships; and we have 
reason to know that more than one officer in 
command of a British ship of war has declared 
that he received very valuable information from 
a late commandant of Quittah (Mr. Edmund 
Bannerman), wiich led to the capture of slavers 
in the years 1858 and 1859. Now it is notorious 
that the cruisers are purposely misled, and 
ships full of slaves go on in safety under their 
very noses.” 








LORD BROUGHAM ON THE ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY. 


Ar the recent meeting at Glasgow, of the 
National ‘Association for the Promotion y 
Social Science, Lord Brougham made the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the revival of the slave- 
trade, and of the abolition of Slavery, in the 
United States, in the course of his inaugural 
address as President of the Association. 
True to the principles he professes, the vene- 
rable nobleman never loses an opportunity of 
introducing a reference to the great question 
of modern times. 


While the holding of certain opinions, and act- 
ing upon certain principles, more or less mixed 
with personal or party feelings, give these opinions 
and principles a weight in the public estimation 
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eater than their intrinsic importance would 
oa possessed, they were all, without any excep- 
tion, of such a description, that they lent them- 
selves to the policy of conflicting parties. But, 
in the course of time, and the improvement of 
men’s views touching their real interests, their 
attention was turned to opinions and principles 
among the most important of all, but on which 
the leaders of particular classes could not fasten 
so as to appropriate them, because they so plainly 
concerned the whole community, or were of such 
unquestionable soundness and truth, that no dis- 
pute could arise respecting them, any diversity of 
views being necessarily confined to points of de- 
tail, and, consequently, they were placed beyond 
the field of party conflict. The duty and the ex- 
pediency of philanthropic policy in one sense 
comprises all the subjects belonging to this class ; 
but, even in a more restricted acceptation, it 
embraces some of the most remarkable. One 
characteristic of these opinions has just been 
noted—their not lending themselves to party 
controversy; another, and equally striking, is, 
their being held by those who had no special in- 
terest inthem, ‘Their professors might be bene- 
fited with the rest of the community, but in any 
other respect were entirely disinterested. Indeed, 
some principles were unconnected with any be- 
nefit even to the community at large, and might 
involve a sacrifice of its interest to the higher 
feelings of duty. The subject belonging to this 
class, the earliest in date, is also the one that 
most truly falls within this description of having 
originated in just and pure principles, in those of 
justice and humanity—the extinction of Slavery 
and the abolition of the traffic inslaves. For the 
first time statesmen and orators were seen di- 
recting their exertions to a subject which no party 
in the State could turn to its account, upon which 
all men were agreed as to the merits of the ques- 
tion, and could only differ regarding the time 
and manner of its solution. The subject was first 
urged upon the attention of the legislature by 
men who belonged not to its body, and whose 
Opinions differed from those of the government ; 
and it was welcomed by Members of Parliament 
firmly attached to the ministry ; nor even during 
the half century over which the history of the 
question extends, was it mixed in any manner of 
way with the conflicts of party, while they raged 
more fiercely than in any former period, and the 
men engaged in them were, on all other questions, 
the most lavishly praised and the most unspar- 
ingly assailed. ‘This felicity of the great question 
has not attended it in the New World: Slavery 
is not merely a ground of party division, but it is 
the great and paramount, nay, almost the only 

ound both of conflict between parties in each 
State of the Union and of the differences between 
the States themselves. The great question of the 
election of President (now approaching), turns 
entirely upon the principles professed by the can- 
didates respecting Slavery ; and this question in- 
volves all other disputes, inasmuch as, to the 
unspeakable misfortune of that great community, 
the appointment of all public functionaries, from 
the highest, to the humblest, depends upon the 
election of the chief magistrate, and all may be 
removed on their party being defeated at that 
election. As regards the subject itself, the issue 
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of the contest is most important, for the question 
is, whether Slavery should be perpetuated and ex- 
tended by amps the principle that the insti- 
tution is national and universal, or limited by 
regarding it as local only, and authorized by the 
law of the particular districts. The revival of the 
African slave-trade is by no means an impossible 
result from a victory of the Southern States, 
where it has been not very faintly announced, 
and the struggle which they so vehemently main- 
tain with the North may even bring about the 
disruption of the Union, one of the greatest cala- 
mities that could happen to America, and to the 
world ; to America, as ending, if it did not begin, 
in a-civil war; to the world, as shaking the 
credit of all popular government. Another cala- 
mity is far from unlikely to be caused by the 
conflict ; the liberation of the slaves by insurrec- 
tion—a consummation to be earnestly deprecated 
as much for themselves as for their masters. 
When Dr. Jolmson astonished the friends of 
Church and king at Oxford, by proposing as a 
toast, ** A speedy revolt of the slaves in Jamaica, 
and success to them,” he had not lived to witness 
the dreadful consequences to the unhappy victims 
of our sordid oppression, in the misery, far worse 
even than oppression, brought upon them by the 
insurrection which shook it off in the French 
islands.. We might feel little compassion for the 
masters, the supporters of what they term ‘the 
institution,” and might ask them to shew how 
the king of Dahomey should not plead the imme- 
morial custom of his country, requiring the 
slaughter of hundreds, that he might float his 
canoe on human blood, as the appointed tribute 
of filial affection at his father’s funeral. But 
those masters are not the only parties to be con- 
sidered when there is a question of slave insur- 
rection; and we must contemplate with horror 
the fate of the negroes from the worst of ills, 
civil war in its worst form, civil war in the Slave 
States; and must regard as bereft of all claim 
to be ranked among men whoever could, from 
party zeal or perverse views of personal advan- 
tage, lend himself to measures by bare possibility 
leading to such hideous scenes. 


** An outlaw without kin or home, is he— 
Unfit for public rule or private care— 
The wretch who can delight in civil war, 
Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy, 
To tear his country, and his kind destroy.” 
Iliad, ix. 63. 


But let us devoutly hope that no such fate im- 
pends over our kinsmen in the New World—that 
their scheme of social polity will remain a bless- 
ing to all classes, master and slave, while the 
freedom of the one will be peaceably obtained by 
the gradual improvement in the habits and feel- 
ings of the other; and that, meanwhile, the re- 
trograde movement may no longer be threatened 
by a portentous combination fatal to the morals 
of the community, as well as to the happiness of 
its members—a combination of corruption in its 
grosser form, with the most unscrupulous and 
most profligate patronage of Slavery and the 
slave-trade. 
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The Anti-Slabery Weporter. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1860. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR CHEEVER. 
In the November Number of the'Anti- Slavery 
Reporter we inserted the “ Protest” of cer- 
tain members of the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s 
church, together with his able reply, as em- 
bodied in a speech delivered by him at a 
public meeting held at Glasgow, on the 17th 
of the previous month. 

We now insert two other paragraphs. The 
first is an extract from a letter addressed by 
Dr.. Cheever to a friend in Edinburgh, 
which, although published in some of the 
Scotch newspapers, 2 few months ago, has 
only quite recently come into our hands. 
The other is a brief editorial, from the Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Standard of New York, 
of (the 20th October ultimo. To these we 
beg to call the special attention of our read- 
ers. 

The tirst extract relates to the allegation 
that Dr. Cheever had knowingly admitted a 
slaveholder into his church. The Doctor 
desiguates it as a 


* Tissue of absolute falsehoods concerning a 
slaveholder having been admitted to my church, 
and kept in it with my knowledge and consent, 
I all the while preaching against slaveholding as 
a crime against God and man, set in the same 
catalogue with the crime of murder. The whole 
charge is an entire falsehood, grounded on the 
single circumstance of a ladyjfrom the Method- 
ist Church, but originally from a slaveholding 
family in Kentucky, having joined my church in 
this city, and then quitted it in the year 1856, 
about the time when my discourse in reprobation 
of the outrage against Senator Sumner, and in 
defence of free speech against Slavery, was de- 
livered. This lady was not known by us to have 
been a slaveholder, and I believe never was such, 
except by having had a slave-girl given her by 
her parents for her maid and attendant in her 
childhood. When this lady married, and left her 
home, that slave-woman was retained by her 
parents at the homestead in Kentucky.” 


With reference to the foregoing accusation,— 
incautiously copied into this journal in March 
last—we re-produce Dr. Cheever’s authorita- 
tive denial, which we published in the Re- 
porter of last May. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard 
says: 

“The British Anti-Slavery Reporter will be 
glad to receive our assurance, given on the au- 
thority of Dr. Cheever himself, that the state- 
ments it copies from the New-York Times and 
the New-York Observer, charging him with to- 
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lerating a slaveholder in the church of the Puri- 
tans, are entirely false. The story is one of a 
multitude by which unscrupulous pro-slavery 
men are seeking to blacken the good name of Dr. 
Cheever. It is not unlikely that the original 
author of the calumny, if he can be found, may 
be required to answer for it in a court of law.” 


The subjoined relates to the “ Protest :” 
THE ENEMIES OF DR. CHEEVER PURSUING HIM 
ABROAD, 

** The following * Protest’ appeared, as an ad- 
vertisement, in the London American of Sept. 
26th. It is full of mis-statements and calumnies, 
designed to discredit Dr. Cheever before the Bri- 
tish public, to embarrass his movements, to close 
the hearts and the purses of British abolitionists 
against his appeals, and thus defeat the objects 
for which he went abroad. It was doubtless 
concocted and issued under the advice of Dr- 
Thompson and Dr. Bacon of the Independent, who 
may be expected to exert all their influence, pri- 
vately, to give effect to its partisan misrepresen- 
tations. Dr. Cheever will thus be compelled, in 
self-defence, to unfold before the Christian abo- 
litionists of Great Britain the whole history of 
the persecutions visited upon him in consequence 
of his fidelity in preaching against Slavery; and 
we shall be greatly disappointed if the result is 
not such as to cover his enemies with confusion.’ 
—Ed. Standard. 


In view of the limited space which tne 
columns of the Reporter afford, we are im- 
pressed with the necessity of greater restric- 
tion in the admission into them of matter 
only more or less strictly of an anti-slavery 
character. Under the impression that we 
may not have exercised sufficient caution in 
this respect, we can only say that if Doctor 
Cheever should desire himself to make any 
addition to what we deem the ample vindi- 
cation of himself, which we have already 
recorded, from the charges brought against 
him, we shall have much pleasure in placing 
our pages at his disposal for that purpose. 
Of this Doctor Cheever was informed by 
letter some weeks ago. 

Doctor Cheever had not been many days 
in this country, before an invitation was sent 
to him, to meet the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. That 
invitation, since renewed, has been accepted, 
though the meeting has been postponed by 
Doctor Cheever, in consequence of his en- 
gagements in the country; but the Com- 
mittee still hope to have the gratification of 
welcoming him to their board as soon as his 
convenience suits. 


TESTIMONIAL OF SYMPATHY TO 
DOCTOR CHEEVER. 
We learn that an influential Committee is 
being formed, to promote a subscription for 
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Doctor Cheever, to enable him in effectually 
holding his position in New York, as a firm 
and uncompromising friend of the slave. In 
the character of a citizen, as well as of a mi- 
nister of the Gospel, he has faithfully and 
fearlessly proclaimed, that “Slavery is asin 
and a crime before God.” We trust that a 
still larger measure of blessing will rest upon 
his labours; and we earnestly recommend 
that this appeal may meet with a cordial and 
liberal response from the anti-slavery public. 


THE REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT. 


ApranAam LIncoLN, the Republican nomi- 
nee for the Presidency of the United States, 
has been returned by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to that elevated and important office. 
e details of the voting in the different 
States have not yet come to hand; nor in- 
deed are they of very much importance in 
presence of the great fact, that the Republi- 
cans have beaten their antagonists com- 
pletely out of the field. It is reported that 
the republican candidate did not obtain in 
the Southern States a single vote, whilst in the 
North it was almost unanimous in_ his 
favour. If this be true, either absolutely or 
even approximatively, it would tend to shew 
80 decided a division of opinion on the great 
question which is dieturbingy the American 
nation, that compromise is now at an end, 
and that the abolition cause commences a 
new phase. Our readers will scarcely re- 
quire to be reminded, that the Republican 
marty is not, as a party, whatis termed abo- 
tionist, though it is to a certain extent 
anti-slavery. It is the resolution in a new 
form of the elements of the free-soil party, 
and comprises men of the most radical abo- 
litionist principles, as well as others of every 
intermediate grade, down to those who con- 
fine their policy simply to the restriction of 
slavery within its present limits, It may 
he t the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
and the succession’ to power of the Republi- 
cans, will not satisfy that small class of abo- 
litionists which stands outside of all political 
—— At the same time the remark- 
able result of the present election of a Repub- 
lican President must be accepted asthe expres- 
sion of the opinionof the American'people,and 
the deduction therefrom is, that the ballot- 
box will assuredly, sooner or later, decide 
the question of Slavery or no slavery. Now 
to prevent Slavery from spreading into new 
territories is to attack its vitality, For the his. 
tory of the four northernmost of the Southern 
States proves, that when Slavery is confined 
to certain limits, it is self-destructive. Hence 
the desperate efforts of the Southern party 
to introduce Slavery into new territories, 
and hence also the cruel wars for the acqui- 
sition of them. The Republicans are not 
likely to rest satisfied with their present suc- 
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cess. They will doubtless commence a vigo- 
rous propaganda, for the purpose either of 
securing the re-election of Mr. Lincoln four 
years hence, or the return of a candidate 
professing similar political principles. Nay, 
there is nothing extravagant in the suppo- 
sition that within four years from this time, 
Republicanism itself will have progressed 
towards Abolitionism, and hence any new 
candidate for the office of President will 
have to shape his opinions accordingly. 

But it is not to be expected that the de- 
mocrats, or pro-slavery party, will resi 
power without a fierce struggle. Their dis- 
union on the present occasion has been the 
principal cause of their defeat, and the lesson 
will not be lost upon them. In spite of it, 
too, they retain a prestige and a power of 
combination, which, with their command of 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the Judiciary, represent the elements of 
an opposition of a truly formidable charac- 
ter. Mr. Lincoln and his friends have, 
therefore, their real work yet to do, for there 
is certain to be a fusion of the slave-interest 
of the South, with the pro-slavery Northern 
democracy, for the purpose of impeding the 
administrative reforms which the Republi- 
can party stands pledged to introduce, and 
it will require great wisdom and firmness 
and incessant activity and vigilance, to hold 
in check so powerful an opposition. 

Of course the Southern party is in a state 
of extreme excitement, and the general cry 
is “ Disunion and Dissolution.” It is, how- 
ever, at present, a mere cry; for while the 
North could do very well without the South, 
to it a dissolution of the Union would be 
certain ruin. Mr. Helper’s remarkable work, 
“The Impending Crisis,” has demonstrated 
this fact conclusively; and the most en- 
lightened Southerners admit it, though with 
me arrar A few weeks will probably see 
the end of this disunion excitement. Parties 
will settle down and calmly consider the 
situation ; and if the question of secession 
should then be brought forward, it will be in 
a serious form, and with a gravity becoming 
the dignity ofa great nation about to delibe- 
rate upon a principle vital to its existence. Al- 
though, therefore, there is in what are called 
“ the Cotton States ” an inauguration of seces- 
sion measures, they are only the expression of 
disappointed feelings, and are destitute of 
gravity, for they bear the impress of haste 
and passion, and will be counteracted by an 
exhibition of calmness and dignity on the 
part of the new President and his colleagues. 
It is to be hoped, for the sake of the great 
cause committed to their keeping, that they 
will prove equal to the emergency. The re- 
cent election has contributed, more than any 
previous one, to the enlightenment of the 
public mind, and to the education of the 
moral sense of the nation, on the question of 
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Slavery ; and though there have been Presi- 
dential contests more excited, enthusiastic, 
and demonstrative than that of 1860, in none 
has so large a number taken so deep and so 
sober an interest: a sign of the times, which 
may be accepted as of good omen for the 
future. That the result may be overruled to 
the highest good of mankind, must be the 
prayer of every philanthropist and Chris- 
tian. 


THE BROUGHAM PEERAGE. 
A late number of the Royal Gazette contains 
an announcement,tothe effect that the peerage 
conferred upon Lord Brougham is to be con- 
tinued to his brother—his direct heir—andhis 
successors. ‘This signal mark of royal favour 
has been pre-eminently merited by the vene- 
rable and learned lord, not only on account 
of his lengthened public services as a le- 
islator, but also on account of the great 
efit society has derived from his labours 
in the cause of education and science. The 
Queen, however, in continuing the patent of 
nobility in the family of Lord Brougham, 
has been graciously pleased to recognise the va- 
lue of the venerable lord’s services in a field, 
the labourers in which have not been com- 
monly selected as worthy objects of dis- 
tinction. Lord Brougham’s efforts for the 
abolition of the Slave-trade and of Slavery, 
are made especially prominent in the enu- 
meration of the various considerations which 
have influenced the royal decision. This re- 
cognition will be especially gratifying to the 
friends of the anti-slavery cause, indicating 
as it does the sentiments of the Queen, which 
certainly are, in this one respect, those of the 
nation at large. We believe that it is the 
first time that the claims of philanthropy 
have been set forth and recognised in a 
patent of nobility. 

The distinction could not have been con- 
ferred upon a more worthy personage; but 
though it may be right to advert, with satis- 
faction, to the honour the Queen has intended 
to confer upon the colleague of Wilberforce 
and Clarkson, it may be truly said, that the 
record of Henry Brougham’s earnest labours, 
for the emancipation of the African race, 
will endure long after the last holders of his 
worthily earned title shall have pdssed away. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AND AFRICAN 
MISSIONS. 
Tue Zract Journal (Boston) for October 
contains a letter from the Rev. Albert Bush- 
nell of the Gaboon Mission, Western Africa, 
extracts from which we publish below, as 
shewing something of the destructive influence 
of American Slavery on the people of Africa. 
The letter is addressed to the A. Tract Society 
at Boston, approving its position, on the 
questions that have caused it to separate 
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from the Tract Society of New York. The 
lines in italics are an entire justification of 
the position of the American Missionary 
Association. 

‘I have been in the habit of distributing the 
publications of the Tract Society, for years, in 
the United States, on board ships, and in Africa, 
but I find a defect in them in one respect. I find 
nothing in them calculated to meet one of the 

eatest evils we have to contend with on these 

eathen shores, one that is perhaps doing more 
to counteract our labours, and hinder the Chris- 
tianization of Africa, than all others combined,— 
Slavery and the slave-trade. j 

** Its desolating influence is everywhere visible 
along this coast, and far back into the interior. 
It has rendered Africa a battlefield, a scene of 
carnage and bloodshed, of misery and human 
woe, which has no parallel in the history of the 
world. Its ravages had been checked, and the 
desolate, blood-stained wastes were beginning to 
bloom under the influence of Christian missions, 
and we were looking forward to African redemp- 
tion as near and glorious; but a reaction has 
taken place. Again her coasts are visited by 
piratical slavers, barracoons are established on 
her shores, and her heathen inhabitants are 
turned from peaceful pursuits to war upon, hunt, 
capture, and sell each other. 

‘‘ Then, in addition to this, domestic Slavery 
here is increasing in extent and power. Fifteen 
years since, we regarded it of so mild a type, and 
so little injurious, as to cause but little alarm. 
Some thought it would disappear under the in- 
fluence of Christian civilization, and needed 
hardly to be mentioned. But, with the increase 
of civilization, commerce, and business, it has 
increased instead. Now, in many of our towns 
and villages, the slave population is largely in 
the majority, and slaves are becoming every day 
more and more valuable. When we tell them of 
the sin of holding in. Slavery, and buying and 
selling their fellow-men, they reply that they do 
not enslave those of their own tribe, but only 
bushmen from the interior ; just as white slave- 
holders excuse themselves by saying that they do 
not enslave white men, but only poor Africans. 
When we teach our native converts the duty of 
giving freedom to their slaves, and always require 
it, before baptizing and receiving them to the 
church, it is very natural for them to refer to 
the example of slaveholding churches in 
America. This evil we meet everywhere, and 
have to contend against. I am glad to learn 
that your Society has commenced publishing on 
this subject, as well as on all other moral sub- 
jects. It appears to me that the time has come 
for every Christian and philanthropist to boldly 
meet this giant sin with the weapons of truth, 
and no longer yield to its insidious power, 
because it is a popular sin.” 








IMMIGRATION AT A DISCOUNT. 


We clip the following from the Trinidad 
Press of the 8th September last. We think 
the testimony of the Editor, a resident in a 
colony which is said to have benefited more 
by immigration than any other, ought to be 
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accepted as conclusive a the present 
system. The italics are the Editor’s own. 


“The system of immigration at present in 
existence is not only expensive, but it is abso- 
lutely extravagant and injudicious. It is not only 
impoverishing the planter; it is not only a heavy 
charge upon the general revenues of the colony ; 
but it is introducing a horde of semi-savages—a 
mass of heathen, to corrupt a population not yet 
far enough removed from the dark days of Slavery 
to be above the influence of evil example. 

** Every coolie who will be introduced into this 
colony in 1861, will cost the planter and general 
tax-payer for merely introducing him, 11/., or 
52 dols. 80 cents. To this must be added, return 
passages, clothing, bounties, surgeons, and 
officers, immigration agents in India, miscel- 
laneous expenses, and cost of our immigration 
establishment in the colony, amounting to 
51. 6s. 14d., or 25 dols. 47 cents. more; thus the 
amount to be paid for each coolie is 16/. 6s. 14d., 
or 78 dols. 27 cents. 

“* Assuming that there are three hundred 
working days in the year, the amount per day 
for every coolie labourer introduced is nearly 
twenty-seven cents. Of this, the planter pays 
as taxes eighteen cents, and the public are taxed 
to pay nine cents a-day, to every indentured 
coolie who will be introduced in the colony. 

*¢In short, a sum of seven hundred and thirty- 
nine dols. and twenty cents will be daily paid in 
1861 from the revenue, for introducing coolie 
immigrants, calculating the year at three hun- 
dred working days. 

** All this is exclusive of hospital dues, medical 
attendance, medicine, and the other thousand and 
one expenses not put down on the estimates, but 
which the planter is compelled to pay. 

** Now, this is heavy taxation, and which has 
only been hitherto borne in the belief that the best 
which could be done was done. But things are 
proceeding from bad to worse. An export tax 
adds an additional burthen to the planter. An 
income tax is added to help it to weigh him down, 
and to make it impossible for him to maintain his 
position. The general public is likewise to be 
taxed for purposes of immigration, for it cannot 
be denied, that even allowing the present lavish 
expenditure to take its course, the 13,434/. 
which is now paid by the general tax-payer 
for immigration would cover the deficiency, 
which it is sought to make up by an income tax, 
and other grievious imposts. et 

‘** We do not seek to deny that the picture which 
we have drawn is any thing butia pleasant one. 
But it is true to the life. The planter is the 
victim, and some effort must be made to extricate 
him, or the consequences may be fearful. Nor 
is the necessity less potent to attempt to arrest 
schemes of taxation, which only look to the 
amount that will be probably squeezed from 
pockets well-nigh empty, without any regard to 
the misery which they may occasion, or to the 
paralyzing of the energies of the colony. 

** As we said before, immigration of some sort 
is necessary. The colony cannot advance, without 
an increase of population. But the planters are 
paying, in addition to the daily wages of the 
coolie, already equal to that of the Creole 
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labourer, an additional average of eighteen cents 
per day by way of taxation, and every man, 
woman, or child in this colony contributes 
directly or indirectly to make up the extra nine 
cents. Now this is the question :— 

** Can a sufficiency of immigrants be introduced 
into the colony, at a less cost than coolie immi- 
grants can be introduced?” 











TESTIMONIAL LETTER TO THE 
CHURCH OF THE PURITANS. 


Tux following is the Testimonial Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Cheever’s Church, to which 
reference is made in our Summary. It was 
signed by forty-nine ministers. 

To the Church of the Puritans, New York: 


DEAR AND HonovurED BRETHREN—We ad- 
dress you thus, first, because, for the sake of Christ 
and his poor, the oppressed, in whose behalf you 
have been overtaken with a storm of reproach 
and opprobium, you are dear to us; and next, 
because the earnest moral war which your pastor 
has waged against the dominant iniquity of this 
nation, and the integrity with which you have 
hitherto stood by him in that war, have made 
your position a moral Thermopyle, which is the 
highest honour that can be assigned to a branch 
of the militant church to defend and maintain. 

Dear and honoured brethren, we do now ad- 
dress you, not in tones of commiseration, but in 
words of lofty cheer, ‘* Be strong, and quit your- 
selves like men.” In the providence of God you 
have been called to an important post in the de- 
fence of American freedom and Christianity. 
Your lion-hearted pastor, with a boldness all in 
keeping with his whole previous history, has at- 
tacked Slavery in this country with the word of 
God, as if he meant and expected, through the 
power of God, to destroy it. And in so doing, he 
has made good the words of the Lord Jesus, ** A 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 

It was not to have been expected, that in a city 
where mammon is worshipped, and wealth rules, 
both in Church and State, such repeated and 
powerful blows at a reigning iniquity could be 
struck with impunity from that pulpit with the 
maintenance of which you are honoured. We 
are not surprised at the wrath and vituperation 
of politicians, nor at the hebdomadal slanders of 
the New-York Observer, but we have been 
amazed beyond measure at the repeated and ma- 
lignant attacks of that very press which your 
aed had especially honoured and enriched by 

is communications. 

Since the last manifestations in that quarter, 
we have felt that we could not withhold from 
yourselves and Dr. Cheever a testimonial of con- 
fidence and respect. We recognise in the latter 
the same bold and uncompromising witness for 
the truth who signalized his early ministry in 
Salem, Mass., with an ‘*Address at the Religious 
Celebration of the Fourth of July, on the princi- 
ples according to which this world is governed, 
contrasted with the Government of God, and the 

rinciples exhibited for man’s guidance in the 
Bible. ’ That extraordinary production—worthy 
to be issued as a Tract for the Times—makes it 
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manifest that your pastor, in attacking, as he 
has, the practice of slaveholding as a sin in it- 
self, is but carrying out the principles which he 
then applied to intemperance, and with almost 
precisely the same results to himself and the com- 
munity. 

As he suffered then for his brave advocacy of 
the temperance reformation, and every distillery 
in the land trembled under the strokes of the 
youthful pastor of the Howard-Street Church, 
even when he lay in the Salem jail, and as a 
faithful church, witnessing in prayer, nobly stood 
by him when slandered and maligned, so now 
suffers that same minister of Christ, in the ma- 
turity of strength and genius, for the still nobler 
advocacy of the Christian abolitionism, and the 


Bastile of American Slavery quakes from the | 


thunder of God's word pealing from the pulpit on 
Union Square; and a church, that we trust will 
continue to prove itself worthy of the name which 
it bears, sends him forth with prayer that he 
may awaken the slumbering sympathies of God's 
people in the home of the Puritans and the Co- 
venanters, to assist us in the noblest work yet 
achieved by Christianity in our world—the over- 
throw of American Slavery, and the enfranchise- 
ment of four millions of slaves! 

We have not understood you as claiming, either 
for yourselves or pastor, that you were alone in 
your fidelity to freedom and a pure Christianity, 
or that no other church or pulpit took a position 
as advanced as your own. We should despair, 
indeed, of the Republic and of the American 
Church, were both fallen so low that there were 
no faithful witnesses for Christ in the person of 
the slave, except those who are in your ranks. 
Blessed be God, there are other Abdiels of the 
American pulpit, and other churches 


——* Faithful found 
Among the faithless,” 


who have witnessed a good confession: but these, 
dear friends, everywhere turn to you in sympa- 
thy and in prayer, recognising that you occupy a 
position of special importance, and that against 
which the most fearful onsets of the foe are made. 
The Church of the Puritans is at present the 
Malakoff of the fight. Let it not fall before 
these terrible assaults of the enemy. 

Be assured, then, brethren, the longing and 
anxious eyes of very many in the nation are di- 
rected to you as in a post of peculiar responsibi- 
lity, which you are to keep, not merely for your- 
selves, but for the church at large, and for the 
sacred cause of freedom and humanity. Only be 
ye faithful, and God will approve and honour 
your fidelity, and will soon give a great victory 
to the principles for which you contend. 

As to your absent pastor, we have good con- 
fidence that God will keep him, and that through 
your prayers and the Spirit of Jesus Christ, he 
shall in nothing be ashamed, but in due time 
shall be restored to you, all the dearer to your 
hearts, and the more to be prized and cherished 
for the effectual service which we trust God will 
enable him to render to the cause of humanity in 
the land of our fathers. 

If called upon to endure yet more of trial and 
detraction before your battle is fought and your 
warfare ended, remember the words of a great 
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statesman, “It is not in Roman customs only, 
but it is in the very nature of things, that oblo- 
quy and abuse should be essential parts of tri- 
umph.” Remember the words of Christ, “ Bless 
ed are ye when men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake; rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven, for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.” 

Allow us now, in closing our testimonial, with 
earnest prayer that the trials through which you 
are'passing by the strife of tongues and the enve- 
nomed arrows of the religious (?) press may 
carry you together to a throne of grace, and bind 
you the more closely to one another and to your 
under Shepherd in the Lord, to quote for your 
encouragement the closing words of the address 
to which we have referred, delivered by your 
pastor in Salem, Mass., in the year 1833. 

‘* We fully believe the time is coming when it 
will be no longer the declaration of truth, but 
error and expediency, that will expose man to 
the indignation of his race. It will not long be 
possible to hold men’s minds in such bondage to 
darkness as to make them believe that selfishness 
is not guilt, that unbelief is innocent, that op- 
pression is ever necessary, or that moral error 
is not hateful depravity. The time is coming 
when all things shall so shine in the light of the 
Bible, that HOLINEss to the Lord shall be written 
even on the bells of the horses.” 

‘The maxims of this world, and the principles 
according to which it is managed, shall not much 
longer run counter to thehandof God. The ex- 
periment has been tried and found ruinous. Ruin 
after ruin lies scattered over the world. Empire 
after empire, crash after crash, tumbles to the 
ground. So it will be till the nations learn that 
in God only is strength, individually or nation- 
ally. * Put them in fear, O Lord, that the na- 
tions may know themselves to be but men.’ Let 
every Christian do his duty, and the nations will 
soon learn this. Whoever has a part in bring- 
ing forward this era of glory, if his heart is in 
the work, shall have the privilege to look back 
upon it, and upon God’s overruling providence, 
from a post of holy observation amidst 


* The sanctities of Heaven!’” 








THE BAPTIST BODY AND SLAVERY. 


Tue London Baptist Board recently held a 
meeting of its members for the purpose of 
conferring upon the course which, as a body, 
this religious denomination spould adopt in 
relation to the complicity of the American 
Baptist Church with Slavery in the United 
States. A resolution was unanimously passed 
to the effect that an address to the Bapists of 
the United States should be drawn up, and 
the Rev. Charles Scovel was appointed to 
undertake that duty. ; 

A few days ago another meeting of the 
Board was held for the purpose of con- 
sidering the address which the reverend gen- 
tleman had prepared. The address was re- 
ceived and adopted, and the thanks of the 
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Board were unanimously voted to Mr. Scovel. 
Phe following resolution was also adopted : 


“ That the address to our American Brethren, 
on the subject of Slavery, prepared by the Com- 
mittee at the request of the Board, and approved 
and adopted this 20th day of November 1860, be 
signed by the chairman on our behalf, and for- 
warded by the Secretary of this Board to the edi- 
tor of the American Baptist newspaper, New 
York, and the Watchman, Boston, United Stutes 
of America.” 


The address, which is signed by the Rev. 
Dr. Hoby, as chairman of the Board, is a 
lengthy and an eloquent document. After 
alluding to Slavery in relation to the civil 
rights of the Americans, and arguing that 
their responsibilty in connection with it is 
increaesd by the superior privileges of citizen- 
ship which they enjoy, the address proceeds 
to consider the question in its religious 
aspects : 

*“* Brethren coming from America, and in fel- 
lowship with Baptist churches there, in terms 
which we seem unable to mistake, profess to be 
= to Slavery in all its forms, and advocates 
of emancipation, while yet the fact transpires 
that these very brethren are at home friends to 
the slaveholders, to the defenders of the perni- 
cious system, and helpers on of those very mea- 
sures by which American Slavery is perpetuated 
and embittered. By this objectionable refine- 
ment in the use of words confidence is broken, and 
brethren here become implicated in a crime which 
they abhor. Bear with us, brethren, while we 
entreat you to consider whether such dishonour 
done to Christian fellowship may not be pre- 
vented by a more perfect and open administra- 
tion of Christian discipline, to men who are im- 
plicated in the criminalities of Slavery, and also 
to its numerous and diversified advocates.” 


The peculiar atrocities of negro Slavery are 

en commented upon. The Fugitive Slave 
Law, the punishments inflicted upon slaves, 
the social and moral wrongs which the system 
entails, and the various other forms of cruelty 
and injustice to which it gives birth, are re- 
viewed, and the supporters of these enormi- 
ties warned of the divine retribution which is 
impending. In conclusion, the address re- 
joices in the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent; and that “while conversions, which 
bring forth no compassion for the oppressed, 


and no abhorrence for the impure, are re- | 
ported to the world by thousands, and mi- | 


nisters of Christ defend a barbarous oppres- 
sion of those for whom He died, there are in 
America men and women who, inspired by 


humanity, the love of Jesus, and the love of | 


souls, will, with tenderness, dexterity, and 
danger to themselves, labour to secure de- 


liverance for these captives of uarighteous- | 


ness.’’ 
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SLAVE-TRADE ITEMS. 


WE clip the following from recent files of 
the New-York Tribune. 


CAPTURE OF THE SLAVE SHIP ‘ ERIE’—EIGHT 
HUNDRED AND NINETY-SEVEN NEGROES ON 
BOARD. 


“The slave-ship rie brings home Lieut. 
J. W. Dunnington, passed Midshipman H. D. 
Todd, and a prize crew of ten men, belonging to 
the captor of the slaver, the U.S. steamer Mo- 
hican. The Erie’s officers supposed the Mohican 
to be an English man-of-war, and hoped, by 
hoisting the American flag, to evade examina- 
tion. She made the passage from Monrovia to 
New York in thirty-four days, and was in com- 
pany with the Marion, sloop-of-war, off Cape de 

erde Islands. The Mohican sailed from Fer- 
nando Po on the 4th of August, and stood to the 
southward for Loanda, having the squadron mail 
on board. 

‘** When four days out, about fifty miles off the 
mouth of the Congo River, at 7 A.m., the officers 
of the Mohican sighted a ship standing to the 
north-west; was about fifteen miles from the vessel, 
which was under all sail, and port studding-sail ; 
immediately got up additional steam, and came 
near the stranger, who refused to shew any 
colours; fired a blank cartridge, and then the 
American ensign was hoisted from the peak of 
the suspicious craft. She hove to, and Lieut. 
Dunnington went on board. On getting inside 
the gangway, he was confronted by a Spanish 
gentleman, of rather respectable appearance, 
who spoke English well. The officer asked if 
the Spaniard was captain: the latter said not, 
but sent the visitor aft in quest of the skipper. 
An American, somewhat of a Yankee, then was 
accosted, but with no satisfactory result, as he 
persisted in declaring that the commander died 
in the Congo. The mate was next asked for, but 
was not forthcoming, as he ran away, it was 
alleged. * Who has charge of the ship?’ said ‘'.e 
the naval man, becoming a little excited. 

* No one ee, es him, he at once ordered 
the flag to be hauled down. ‘ Now, boys, give 
three cheers,’ cried Lieut. Dunnington, leanin 
over the ship’s side, and addressing his boat's 
crew, ‘for we have a genuine prize, and no mis- 
take.’ The enthusiasm of the man-of-war’s men 
found vent in several loud huzzas, which had 
no sooner been heard than all the hatches of the 
Erie flew open, as if by magic, and her crew, who 
had been keeping the darkies quiet below, rushed 
on deck, and exclaimed in a regular chorus, ‘ It’s 
all up with us, boys.’ Mr. Dunnington peeped 
into the lower apartments, and beheld a whole 
mass of wooly heads. Every black eye in the 
_ was bent on the unexpected intruders, who 
took a hasty survey of the ship, and proceeded 
to regulate matters generally. [Extra men from 
the Mohican were then sent for, and put on 
board, and the returning boats took back to the 
steamer the crew of the Frie. 

** Those among them who were foreigners were 
allowed to take French leave on the coast, and 





The example set by the London Baptist | three important-looking persons, supposed to be 


Board is worthy of imitation by those of | 


kindred Societies. 








the captain and two mates, were brought home in 
the slaver, and will be turned over this morning 
_ tothe United-States Marshal. ‘The Mohican pro- 
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ceeded to Loanda, and the Hrie to Monrovia, the 
ship’s companies giving three cheers for the prize. 
After a run of fourteen days, the slaver anchored 
at her destination. Twenty-nine of the poor 
slaves died, principally of fever and dysentery, 
caused, it is supposed, by Congo water on the 
passage, and one fell overboard. The Rev. John 
Leys received the negroes on the 23d of August, 
and distributed them among the inhabitants of 
Monrovia, who promised to treat them kindly. 
They were perfectly naked when taken, and 
were delighted with the disposition made of 
them. They clapped their hands, sang, shouted, 
and raised a jolly time generally. The officers 
and men of the Mohican, who escorted the slaves 
to Monrovia, describe their sufferings during the 
middle passage as positively revolting. They 
would not undertake similar duties for any con- 
sideration. 

**The rie is a fine sailer, and looks like any 
thing but a slaver. She was built at Warren, 
R.I., in September 1840, and was owned for a 
time by Mr. Ralph Post, of New York. She is 
a regular ‘cotton-ship’ in appearance. Her 
fitting up was most artistic: she had slave cof- 
fers, a sufficient quantity of water, vinegar in 
casks, placed fore and aft, to last 900 people for 
sixty days, and an exceedingly large quantity of 
rice, pork, beef, farina, bread, and pea-nuts, of 
which a good portion was given to Mr. Leys at 
Monrovia. The hold of the vessel was unusually 
neat, and was kept in excellent order. There 
was less filth found in the ship than is usual with 
slavers, which was perhaps owing the fact that 
a large crew were exclusively employed in pre- 
serving the healthy condition of the vessel. The 
sails are new and valuable, and could not have 
been long in use. The Hrie was boarded in the 
Congo River by the British steamer Spitfire, 
previous to receiving slaves. She was only se- 
venteen hours from the slave wharf when the 
Mohican seized her. No other craft was ever 
captured on the African station with so many 
negroes. 

‘On searching the Hrie a bundle of papers was 
discovered, belonging to the brig J. P. Hooper. 
It will probably be remembered that the Hooper 
was in the hands of the authorities some time 
ago. She was charged with having run off a 
cargo ofslaves. After the slaves were landed the 
mate went with the vessel to Campeachy. False 
papers were procured at that place, it was charged, 
and the Hooper came to New York. She was 
here libelled, but was discharged for want of 

roof. ‘The original papers now turned up on 
oard the Zrie. Proceedings are now being in- 
stituted to libel the vessel as a slaver, and for 
the arrest of the supposed captain and mates on 
a charge of piracy. 

“The commandant of the Brooklyn barracks 
had a guard of United-States marines put on 
board the prize, and they will remain on board 
until she is in charge of the Marshal. 

‘The Erie's advices from the African squadron 
report the San Jacinto on her way to Laonda, as 
was also the corvette Portsmonth. The Sumpter 
had gone to Accra, on the Gold Coast , the Mystic, 
Lieut. Leroy, was at St. Paul's, and also the 
Constellation, flag-ship. The Mohican was on 
her return from a cruise to the Gold Coast when 
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she sighted the Erie. Lieut. Garland and passed 
ae Blake have been invalided from the 
eet. 

, THE Stave TrapE.—In Boston, on Monday, 
Thomas J. Morgan, the captain, and Byron J. 
Chamberlain, and W. Dunham, the mates of the 
barque Orion, were arraigned in the United 
States Court on the charge of having engaged in 
the slave-trade. Morgan pleaded guilty. Sen- 
tence was postponed. He was not indicted under 
the Piracy Act, which involves capital punish- 
ment, but is only subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. Byron Chamberlain, mate of the Orion, 
pleaded not guilty, and his trial has commenced, 


TWO SLAVERS CAPTURED, 
Norfolk, Wednesday Sept. 26, 1860. 

A brig, name unknown, but supposed to be 
the Storm King, has arrived here in charge of 
Lieut. A. K. Hughes, U. 8. N., thirty-one days 
from Monrovia. She was captured by the steamer 
San Jacinto, August 8, 200 miles off the Congo 
River, with 619 negroes on board, who were 
landed at Monrovia. 

The prize-ship Hrie was captured by the 
steamer Mohican, Aug. 8, and had arrived at 
Monrovia with over 800 negroes on board, in 
charge of Lieut. Donegan. 


Norfolk, Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1860. 
Twelve prisoners of the supposed slaver Storm 
King have been placed in charge of the Marshal, 
and committed to jail. Several of them are 
heavily ironed; the others are sick. 


SEIZURE OF AN ALLEGED SLAVER. 


From information received, Mr. Surveyor 
Hart, on Tuesday evening, 11th Sept. ult., 
seized the barque Weathergage, Captain Cutter, 
as a slaver. She had been loading at pier No. 
44 North River, but on that evening hauled out 
under Jersey City. When the surveyor went 
alongside, the steam-tug Active was in attend- 
ance on the craft, and evidently about to tow 
her to sea without a clearance. The officer in 
charge denied this, however, averring that the 
tug was going to take them to Jersey City, 
where they were to receive some powder. Mr. 
Hart found the mate on board, with an ugly look- 
ing lot of men. He put four officers in charge, 
and had the barque anchored. On Wednesday 
the representatives of the barque undertook to 
clear her for Hong Kong, vid Ambriz; but the 
surveyor considering that she had an undoubted 
slave cargo on board, they were stopped, and 
Captain Faunce,with a file of marines, put on the 
vessel. ‘The captain took her to the Atlantic 
Docks, where her catgo will be broken out. 
Among it are 320 muskets, between 300 and 
400 kegs of powder, a quantity of rice and pilot 
bread, 12,000 feet of lumber, 2 surf and 2 com~ 
mon boats, half a dozen wrought iron boilers, 
and as many furnaces, and 100 oil casks, con- 
taining water. 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 


“THe BARBARISM OF SLAVERY.—The Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer says: 

** Six very fine-looking children, the eldest nine 
years, and the youngest nine months, all girls, 
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with the exception of a boy aged five years, were 
brought into court, with their mother, for the 
purpose of being emancipated. The mother had 
traces of negro blood, the children none what- 
ever; on the contrary, they were of remarkable 
fair and delicate complexions, and had the hair 
and features of the white race. They were the 
slaves of Mr. Thomas Murray, of Lincoln county, 
Georgia, who has purchased for them a comfort- 
able house and lot on Bar Street, in this city, 
as a home.” 

The Petersburg(Va.) Express lately told us how 
happy slaves’ children were provided for by their 
kind masters, and the parents thus relieved from 
all the cares and responsibilities which beset poor 
parents inthe Free States. Marion, the Rich- 
mond (Va.) correspondent of the same Express, 
writing under date of August 7, 1860, says : 

“At a sale of slaves to-day at Dickinson and 
Hill’s auction mart, the following extraordinary 
prices were realized : 

Dollars. 
{ ‘A bright girl, aged eleven years. ~ 1155 

A black girl, aged nine years . . 970 
/ Three brothers, the first aged2] years, 1395 
. The second, aged nineteen . ; . 1375 

The third, aged seventeen . ‘ . 1380 

The slaves were all purchased by Mr. John B. 
Davis, a trader.” 

Stave MorpDer In THE UNITED STATES.—At 
the late term of the Circuit Court of Mecklenbur 
county, United States, Charles Hudson was trie 
for the murder of his slave woman, Jane, and 
convicted and sentenced to the Penitentiary for 
eighteen years. The evidence in the case was, that 
on the morning of the 4th of July last, at eight 
o’clock, one of the hottest days of the past sum- 
mer, Hudson stripped the woman naked as when 
she came into the world, tied her to a persimmon 
tree, and whipped her for three consecutive hours, 
with occasional intermissions of afew minutes, 
until he had worn out to stumps fifty-two switches, 
and until the bark on the body of the tree was 
rubbed smooth and greasy by the attrition of the 
body of the victim. The ground around the tree 
for seven or eight feet, though it had been freshly 
ploughed, was trodden hard. One witness tes- 
tified that he heard distinctly, at the distance of 
600 yards, both the noise of the switches and 
screams and entreaties of the woman. ‘The poor 
creature was buried the same afternoon, only some 
ten inches beneath the ground, in a rough box, 
without any shroud. The overseer suggested that 
the neighbours had better be sent for to see the 
body before burial,but Hudson dissented. The body 
was exhumed on Friday, two days afterwards, 
but was in such a state of decomposition that 
the external marks of violence were we!l nigh 
obliterated. But the testimony of the phycisian 
who dissected the body, and of several other phy- 
sicians who were examined as experts, was dis- 
tinct and positive that the violence used was 
sufficient to produce death. Jt was also in evi- 
dence, that after the protracted punishment 
Hudson untied the woman and sent her to the 
creek, some 150 yards distant, to wash herself, 
ae by a negro boy, with instructions to 
bring her back to him; that she complained of 
great thirst, and was seen to go down to the 
water’s edge; that she remained there about 
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fifteen minutes ; that on her return she stopped 
two or three times, and complained of having a 
severe cholic ; that, finally, she stopped, and could 
proceed no further, when the negro boy, at the 
command of his master, tock hold of one hand 
and Hudson the other, and dragged her towards 
the tree. The main argument of the defence 
was based upon the idea that the woman went 
into the creek, remained there fifteen minutes, 
and drank to great excess, and that this, in all 
probability, brought on a congestion of the vitals, 
and produced death. Such is an imperfect ac- 
count of this horrible transaction. ‘The jury 
hesitated much between a conviction for murder 
in the first and murder in the second degree. 
But finally they agreed, and ascertained the 
term of imprisonment in the Penitentiary at 
eighteen years, the longest term known to the 
law. Hudson is now sixty-eight years old, and 
there is scarcely a probability that he can survive 
his confinement. e 

Wuirrep to Deatu.—Frederick Amthor, a 
highly respectable man, a German by birth, was 
recently driven out of Texas on the most frivo- 
lous pretences. In a letter to the Chicago Press 
and Tribune, after narrating the events accom- 
panying his own expulsion, he thus describes the 
abominable murder of an inoffensive citizen of 
Illinois, of which he was a witness : 

“A young man from IIlinois,ynamed Evans, came 
to Henderson, and while there was incautious 
enough to say that he thought FreegStates were 
reese to Slave States, and that ‘he thought 

lavery was wrong. ‘These statements, as far 
as I heard them, 2 made in the mildest man- 
ner, and that only when pressed into the subject 
by the young men about town. I am satisfied 
that he never said or thought of saying any thing, 
except when conversation on the sub- ject was 
forced upon him. I had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the young man; but I told him that 
he ought not to allow himself to be dragged into 
talking on the topic. But he was not careful. 
In December last this young man was taken out 
by a mob, without a trial of any kind, and whip- 
ped to death, The Henderson New Era, a paper 
published in Henderson, justified the infamous 
murder, on the ground that Evans was a com- 
mon thief, an abolitionist, &c. 1 was shewn the 
whip which I was informed had been the instru- 
ment of death. It was covered with blood. I 
a'so saw what I was informed was the dead body 
of Evans, about three-quarters of a mile from 
town. It was so decayed and swollen that I did 
not recognise it. The hogs and buzzards were 
eaiug it. It had never been buried,”--New 
York Paper. 

A SensispL—E Stavenotper.—A Maryland 
farmer, who owns fifty slaves, writes to the Bal- 
timore Patriot, arguing against the profitable- 
ness of slaveholding in theState. He says: 

‘* Does the income we receive from our slaves 
repay us for the depreciation of our property ? 
he cash value of the corn, wheat, and tobacco 
crops of Maryland in 1850, at present prices, 
would be about 14,905,308 dollars ; the slaves on 
farms were 65,509, or about one-fifth and a frac- 
tion of the agricultural population ; their pro- 
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portion of thecrops made, 3,726,326 dollars: set 
down their expenses at 50 dollars each, it comes 
to 3,475,450 dollars, almost as much as they 
make. The cash capital they represent is 
30,000,000 dollars, or more. Who will call it 
capital well invested? This calculation may ap- 
— exaggerated, yet itis fairly drawn from our 

tate statistics, and the experience of very many 
of our own slaveowners will pronounce it rather 
under than over-stated. 

*¢ If, then, I judge Slavery by its impoverishing 
effect on my own State, I must look upon it as 
inimical to the best interests of every civilized 
society. ‘This might be construed into an Aboli- 
tion sentiment by those who do not bear in mind 
that I speak as a political economist, and not asa 
philanthropist. Taking the negro as we now 
tind him in America and in Africa, I think he 
has gained more by being a slave, than we by 
being his master ; we have, in a measure, deve- 
loped his moral qualities, whereas he has served 
to check education with us! ‘Take, for example, 
the first State in the Census Book that ap- 
proaches Maryland in population. New Hamp- 
shire, in 1850, out of a population of 317,450, 
exactly 100,000 less than Maryland, had 83,148 
attending school, and 2958 adults who could not 
read; Maryland, only 60,447 attending school, 
and 20,815 who could not read! 

** We know that the colonies protested against 
the first introduction of Slavery, and although 
we cannot pretend to fathom the designs of Pro- 
vidence, humanly speaking, I cannot help think- 
ing that, had we then been strong enough to resist 
it, as we did at a later period illegal taxation, 
our birth would have been more glorious, and we 
would now be more populous, more prosperous, 
and more united.” 


‘THE ReveLATions OF A SLAVE-SMUGGLER.” — 
Anarrative of the life of Capt. Philips Drake, 
said to have been an * African trader for fifty 
years,” describes as follows the fate -of the Pon- 
cheeta, with 700 slaves on board, just purchased 
at Badagry. The vessel was commanded by 
Antonio Mendez, an old slave-smuggler : 


‘*QOur schoouer was loaded beyond capacity, 
and the deck had to be fitted with temporary plat- 


forms, or shelve:, as high as the taffrail. Above | 


these stiff netting was drawn to prevent the 
shackled couples from leaping overboard, to com- 
mit suicide. In walking the deck, we sometimes 
trod on a hand or foot thrust out from the lower 
tier. Such was the condition of the Poncheeta’s 
cargo, when we left the Bight. 

On our last night out there was a frightful 
battle among the slaves for room and air, although 
our hatches were off. The crew and overseers 
restored order by the use of whips and haad- 
spikes, but not till seventeen negroes had been 
choked to death, or so badly gnawed in their 
throats by their neighbours that we were obliged 
to drown them. So tightly were the wretciies 
wedged below, that the sailors had to draw the 
dead ones out by main pulling of their legs. 

** About a week out we encountered a severe 
gale, which drove us furiously before it, all our 
canvas being taken in. I had, up to this time, 
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kept to my resolution of abstaining from drink 
while on shipboard ; but the close, sultry weather, 
and the stench of the negroes, sickened me, so 
that I indulged that night pretty freely on pota- 
tions of Jamaica spirits, until I dropped off to 
sleep. I was awakened by a crash, as if the 
skies were falling, and a yell like a thousand 
tigers. Springing from my bunk, near the after 
gangway, I heard Capt. Mendez calling to his 
mates, while the men were running to and fro 
like mad. Nothing was to be seen; no light 
apeak or abeam ; and the night rainy, and as dark 
as a wolf's mouth. I ran toward the binnacle 
lamp, and found the helm swinging loose, and at 
that moment a vivid flash of lightning, by which 
I saw Capt. Mendez, with a face like his shirt. 
‘Save yourself, doctor,’ cried he, ‘the brig is 
sinking.’ 

*T rushed to midships, and heard the negroes 
screeching on both sides, then back to the stern 
davits, where our men were lowering the boats. 
How I got in with the rest I never knew, but ten 
minutes after this I fouud myself with Capt. 
Mendez and half the crew, in one of our boats, 
the rain dashing on us; we rowed about for an 
hour before day appeared. The gale had lulled, 
but the heavy rain was like a waterspout. All 
this time we could hear the slaves screeching on 
board the Poncheeta. When morning broke we 
saw her a-lee,- her decks almost level with the 
water'sedge. We did not dare to pull nearer, 
but lay by till she went down, a little over two’ 
hours after the collision that caused her to 
founder. 
| “She had been struck on the beam by a large 

vessel, which tore away her starboard rail and 
netting, the whole length, crushing our chained 
blacks on their shelves, which occasioned the dis- 
mal shrieks we had heard. The Poncheeta sprung 
a leak and filled gradually till she sank, with 
nearly four hundred living human beings ma- 
nacled on her slave-decks. One of our boats 
must have foundered, with several of the crew. 
| We were picked up by the vessel that had run us 
down, and which had lain to during the fog. It 
was an armed East-Indiaman, the Mersey, bound 
for Zanzibar, and by her we were landed at 
Kahenda, on the Guinea coast.” 











A WHITE MAN IS WILLING TO MARRY A COLOURED 
WOMAN FOR MoNEY.—The following correspon- 
dence will explain upon what terms a white man 
is willing to marry a coloured woman : 
** AUBURN, Oct. 15, 1860. 
«“ Mr. F. Dovatass— Dear Sir, I take the op- 
portunity to address you a few lines as follows. I 
have been informed that you liad an ozly daugh- 
ter, and that you desired her to marry a whight 
| man; whereupon you giv 15,000 or 20,000 dol- 
| lars to any respectable whight man that would 
marry her and cherish her through life. If there 
| is any truth in this report, P.S. let me know and 
I will marry your daughter on those conditions, 
and will endeavour to make myself agreeableg, 
Yours respectfully, 
Cuanies Happ. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


‘To F, Douatas. Rte 
* Direct to Charles Happ, Auburn, N.Y.’ 
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* RocHEsTER, Oct. 16, 18€0. 
*“CuarRLes Happ, Esq.—Dear Sir, You arean 
entire stranger to me, and direct me to no one 
from whom I can learn your real charactcr and 
responsibility. This, if no other difficulty existed, 
would seriously embarrass me in making a favour- 
able answer to your proposition. You should 
have at least given me one respectable reference. 
The fact that you have not done so, with other 
circumstances connected with your letter, makes 
it quite doubtful whether I could honourably 
accede to your proposition. You date from 
Auburn, and tell me to direct to you at Auburn, 
but do not name the street. Pardon me for re- 
garding this as a suspicious circumstance. You 
may be an inmate of the state prison, or on your 
way there, a fact which you see would interfere 
with fulfilment of your part of the proposed bar- 
gain, even if I could fulfil the part you assign to 
me. Yon want 15,000 or 20,000 dollars. This 
is a@ common want, and you are not to blame 
for using all honourable means to obtain it. But 
candour requires me to state, that if you were in 
every respect a suitable person to be bought for 
the purpose you name, I have not the amount to 
buy you. I have no objection to your complexion, 
but there are certain little faults of grammar and 
spelling, as well as other little points, in your 
letter, which compel me to regard you as a per- 
son, by education, manners, and morals, as 
wholly unfit to associate with my daughter in 
any capacity whatever. You evidently think 
your white skin of great value. I don't dispute 
it; it is probably the best thing about you. Yet 
not even that valuable quality can commend you 
sufficiently ‘to induce even so black a negro as 
myself to accept you as his son-in-law. 
** Respectfully, 
“ FREDERICK Dova.as.” 





Adbertisement. 

Published under the auspices of the African 
Aid Society, 7, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C., and may be had, post free, 
2s. 1d. (stamps). 


A PILGRIMAGE TO MY MOTHER- 
LAND;; or, Reminiscenses of Central Africa 
in 1859—60. By Rosert CampPBELL, one 
of the Commissioners of the Niger Valley 
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Exploring Party. With a Preface by Sir 
Culling E. Eardley, Bart. 


“A Book of Travels in Africa, by one of 
the African Race striving for its Regenera- 
tion, is indeed an interesting novelty.” 








Rebiews. 


A Pilgrimage to my Motherland: by Robert 
Campbell, one of the Commissioners of the 
Niger Vaiiey Exploring Party: with an 
Introduction by Sir Culling E. Eardley, 
Bart. London: W. J. Johnson, 121, Fleet 
Street. Price Two Shillings. 


Tus little narrative, published under the 
auspices of the African Aid Society, sets forth 
the results of Mr. Campbell’s experience 
amongst the Yorubas and Egbas in West 
Africa. It is chiefly interesting on account 
of the information it contains on the subject 
of the advantageous prospects Africa offers 
to the emigrant American negro and his 
descendants, to promote whose settlement in 
the land of their ancestors is the object of 
the promoters of the expedition in which Mr. 
Campbell was engaged. The book is writ- 
ten in a plain and pleasant style, and will 
abundantly repay perusal. 








DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following have been received since our 
last, and are hereby thankfully acknow- 


ledged. 


Dons. Subs. 
Jones, the Rev. N., by S. 

Gompertz, Chalford,. .£1 0 0 
Paull, Edward, Peckham, 

(years) . . » « 41 1 0 
Pease, John, Darlington, . 1 0 0 
Peek, Richard, Hazelwood, 22 0 
Peek, James, London,. . 1 1 0 
Sterry, Joseph Ashby, 

London,. . .... 21 21 0 
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